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eany RalliesUnited Labor 
o‘Year of Victory’ in 1960. 


DRAWN FOR THE 


” AFL-CtO news 


Steel Still Holds Out: 


USWA Gains 30c in 


Aluminum Contract 


By Gene Zack 


The Steelworkers and the aluminum industry have negotiated 
three-year contracts giving more than 35,000 unionists economic 
improvements totaling 30 cents an hour, exclusive of possible cost- 
of-living increases. a ; 

The aluminum pacts shattered a precedent whereby such con- 
tracts normally are negotiated on 
the basis of steel industry agree- 
Ments, Two weeks earlier, the na- 
tion’s can manufacturers also 
broke with this tradition to sign 
similar contracts. The USWA has 
also reached a settlement with cop- 
per producers, 


“4 


As in the can and copper 
settlements, the aluminum agree- 
ments continue work-rule guar- 
antees—subject of a major as- 
sdult by mahagement in the steel 
industry, where the USWA’s 


: (Continued on Page 3) 


Dock Union: 
Wins Pact in 
New Orleans 


The Longshoremen, scoring a 
dramatic breakthrough in zero- 
hour negotiations with Gulf Coast 
waterfront employers, have won 
a new three-year contract con- 
taining a 41-cent-an-hour eco- 
nomic package. 

Settlement was reached in New 
Orleans as the National Labor 
Relations Board was in the midst 
of counting ballots cast by ILA 
members on a 22-cent so-called 
“last offer” by management in the 
final step under Taft-Hartley ma- 
chinery before an 80-day dock in- 

(Continued on Page 3) 


movement in a generation.” 
The AFL-CIO president cited 
the nation: 


> - No. 52 


\Warns of ‘Gravest 
Attacks’ to Come 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, warning that 1960 will be ‘“‘a year 
of battle for American labor,” has sounded the rallying cry for the 
13.5 million members of the trade union movement to exert a united 
effort to transform the coming 12 months into “a year of victory.” 

In his annual New Year’s message, in which he deplored the 
legislative and collective bargaining “disappointments” of 1959, 
Meany declared that labor now faces “the gravest attacks upon our 


these main threats to labor and 


fort by reactionaries in big busi- 
ness to destroy established union 
safeguards over working condi- 
tions, job security and individual 
rights.” 

@ The fear that a “coalition of 
reactionaries in Congress” will at- 
tempt to enact new restrictions on 
legitimate unions coupled with the 
“frustration” of labor’s program 
for the nation’s economic and so- 
cial progress. 

@ The “increased military and 
economic might of the aggressive 
Soviet dictatorship” and the at- 
tempt by “Communist imperialists” 
to “hypocritically exploit” the 
world’s “yearning for peace” by 
continued efforts at achieving “‘So- 
viet world conquest and domina- 
tion.” 

With the 86th Congress due to 
open its second session 10 days 
from now, Meany warned that the 
right-wing coalition “will fight 
again this year to frustrate every 
effort to achieve vital civil rights 
legislation.” He added: 

“In this battle, the American 
trade union movement will vigor- 
ously press for effective, enforce- 
able civil rights legislation, so 
fundamental to resolving Amer- 
ica’s most pressing moral issue.” 

Such measures as minimum wage 
improvements, health care for the 
elderly, aid to distressed areas, a 
stronger educational system and 
better unemployment insurance, he 
said, can be realized “only if these 
reactionary forces can be de- 
feated,” 

“Our movement,” Meany de- 
clared, “can be preserved only if 
the frontal assaults of corporate 
Management can be thrown back.” 

On the international scene, the 
New Year’s message pointed out 
that “the world’s best hopes for a 
lasting peace and increasing human 
freedom and prosperity depend 


| more than ever before on the unity 
(Continued on Page 8) 


@ Indications of a “united ef-® 


Bargaining 
Upin’60for 
4.9 Million 


Collective bargaining agree- 
ments covering more than 4.5 
million trade unionists will expire 
or reopen for wage negotiations 
during 1960, according to a study 
by the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Included in this figure are two 
major unresolved carryovers from 
1959—negotiations involving 
500,000 Steelworkers, whose 116- 
day strike was halted temporarily . 
by a Taft-Hartley injunction which 
expires Jan. 26, and contract talks 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Yule Greeting Sent 
Services by Meany 


A Christmas message from 
AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany to “members of the 
armed services, with labor’s 
thanks for their sacrifice in 
spending the holiday away 
from home, has been distrib- ‘ 
uted by the Armed Forces 
Press Services. 

“All of us pray for the 
day when the evil menace of 
| totalitarianism will be gone 
from the earth and it will no 
longer be necessary for young 
Americans to keep a Christ- 
mas vigil far from home,” he 
wrote. “But no man can 
predict when that day will 
come. Meanwhile, you are 
in the best. sense serving the 
cause of world peace in the 
spirit of Him Whose birth we 
celebrate at this season.” 
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OASI Payroll 
Deductions to 


Rise Jan. 1 

Social security payroll deduc- 
tions—and the matching taxes 
paid by employers—will go up 
to 3 percent.on Jan. 1, 1960, 
an increase of one-half of 1 per- 
cent each over the present levy. 

For the worker making $4,800 
a year or more, the increase will 
add up to $24 a year. Taxes are 


collected only on the first $4,800} | 


of an employe’s salary. 

The automatic, step-up in con- 
tribution rates is provided by law 
as part of a long-range program 
to maintain the federal Old Age, 
Survivors and Disability Insurance 
program on a_ sound financial 
basis. : 

For self-employed persons cov- 
ered by the program, the tax rate 
rises on Jan. ist to 4.5 percent. 
It previously had been 3.75 per- 
cent. 

. Under the timetable adopted 
in 1958, when social security 
benefits’ were considerably in- 
creased for retired workers, de- 
pendents, survivors, disabled 
workers and their dependents, 

the tax rate. will go up to 3.5 

percent in 1963, to 4 percent in 

1966 and to 4.5 percent in 1969, 

The higher tax rates to meet the 
cost of the benefits were strongly 
supported by the AFL-CIO. Pres. 
George Meany declared, when 
Congress was considering the 1958 
improvements in the Social Secur- 
ty Act 

“Organized labor has _ consist- 
ently supported the sound, long- 
term financing of the social secur- 
ity system. We know that im- 
proved benefits require higher con- 
tributions.” 


cation Workers. 


POSTER ON OKINAWA notifies overseas servicemen of their 
opportunity to call home on.Christmas, courtesy of the Communi- 
cations Workers as part of the AFL-CIO community services pro- 
gram. The CWA’s “Hi Mom” program, in its third year, arranged 
for more than 200 long-distance calls this Christmas. 


200 Phone Calls Home 
CWA Servicemen’s Gift 


More than 200 American servicemen stationed overseas were 
able to call home this Christmas—compliments of the Communi- 


The CWA community services project, now in its third year, is 
a joint program of the international union, which picks up the tab 


for 55 of the overseas calls, and 
local CWA unions which sponsor 
calls to families of servicemen 
from their areas. Arrangements 
for the “Hi Mom” phone calls are 
made by the United Service Or- 
ganizations (USO). 
Originally restricted to calls 
. from servicemen stationed in 
Korea, the program has been ex- 
panded to cover overseas bases 


Living Costs Again Set 
All-Time Record High 


For the sixth time in seven months, living costs rose in Novem- 
ber to an all-time record as higher costs for transportation, hous- 
ing, medical and personal care offset declining food prices. 

The Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics reported an in- 


crease of one-tenth of 1 percent 
index at 125.6 in November was 
1:4 percent higher than a year ago. 


The latest increase will bring 
wage increases ranging from 1 
to 3 cents for about 170,600 
workers in meat packing, aircraft 
and other industries. 

But a companion report showed 
that the buying power of the av- 
erage factory worker’s earnings— 
$79.97 a week in November—de- 
creased two-tenths of 1 percent 
from the preceding month. Com- 
pared to a year ago, purchasing 
power of the average factory work- 
er’s earnings was up six-tenths of 
1 percent. 

Ewan Clague, commissioner of 
labor statistics, predicted. that food 
prices will continue to drop in the 
next few menths and that the in- 
dex will stabilize between now and 
spring 1960 before climbing again 
next summer. 


The 


From early 1956 to the summer 
of 1958 the living costs index in- 
creased at an average annual rate 
of 3.5 percent, Clague said, com- 
pared to the 1.4 percent rise since 
last November. 

Asked if the rise in the past 
seven months represented “creep- 
ing inflation,” Clague replied: “I 
would say this is barely crawl 
ing.” 

Higher rents and increased prices 
on furniture and household needs 
raised the housing index while 
higher new car prices pushed up 
the transportation figures. Higher 
hospital and doctor fees and price 
boosts in beauty shops sent those 
two indexes climbing. 

Lower prices for pork, fresh 
fruits and eggs accounted for much 
of the decline in grocery costs in 
November, with a number of other 
items also cheaper. 


in its consumer price index. 


voluntary contributions of the 


CIO Pres. George Meany in a 


finest.” 


Indonesia Fi 
Floating Medical Center 


Indonesia will be the first stop for the S. S. Hope—the float- 
ing medical center to be launched this spring through the 


Project Hope, strongly endorsed by the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion in San Francisco last September, was described by AFL- 


and central bodies as “a humanitarian public service at its 
He urged unions and union members to help meet the 
$3.5 million cost of refitting a Navy hospital ship and main- 
taining the project for a year through contributions sent to 
Hope, P. O. Box 9808, Washington 15, D. C. 

Present plans are to keep the S. S. Hope in Indonesia for 
about six months and then move it to other countries which 
have asked for its services, including Vietnam and Pakistan. 


rst Stop for 


American people. . 


recent letter to affiliated unions 


ev 


oa 


from Tokyo to Morocco, from 
Greenland to Greece. 

In a letter to CWA Pres. Joseph 
A. Beirne, Assistant Defense Sec. 
Charles C. Finucane expressed 
“appreciation for the unique CWA 
project” and asked him to extend 
to the union’s. membership . “our 
congratulations and thanks for 
helping to make the Christmas 
season a happy,one in the armed 
forces.” 

Finucane added that “the job of 
maintaining and strengthening the 
security of the free world is facili- 
tated through a program such as 
the one supported by your union 
and the AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee.” 


Connecticut 


Unions Back 
K. C. Strike 


New Haven, Conn.—State and 
local labor has ranged solidly be- 
hind the 350 members of Office 
Employes Local 329 who have 
been on strike for eight weeks at 
international headquarters of the 
Knights of Columbus here. 

Management’s insistence on the 
unilateral right to take jobs out of 
the bargaining unit is one of the 
main issues in the walkout. 

Local unions throughout the state 
contributed generously to assure the 
strikers and their families of a 
happy Christmas as well as to give 
them the financial “muscle” to carry 
on the walkout over a long period 
if necessary. 

Pres. Mitchell Sviridoff, Sec.- 
Treas. Joseph M. Rourkesand other 
Officials of the State AFL-CIO, as 
well as members of the office staff, 
have appeared on the strikers’ 
picket line. ° 

In addition to seeking to pro- 
tect work rules developed over 
several years of bargaining rela- 
tionship, the union is asking a 
general wage increase, protection 
of its members against the loss 
of jobs because of automation, 
and a more equitable transfer 
and promotion clause. 

Bargaining sessions are still being 
carried on with the assistance of 
federal and state mediators, OEIU 
Intl. Rep. Justin Manning said. He 
added that members of the local 
are determined to stay out until an 
honorable: settlement is reached. 

Local 329. staged a successful 
four-day strike against the fraternal 
order in 1955 to obtain a strong 


union security clause, 


Crisis Greater Than in 30s: °: ; ‘eet ay 


view,” monthly publication of the 


The Review said that “a fresh 
look at the way America shook off 
its lethargy then and made a heroic 
and successful effort to overcome 
its problems should strengthen our 
will and our confidence in meeting 
the challenge of* today.” 


Growth Held Urgent 
. And the most important is the 
challenge “to increase the gréwth 
rate of the economy,” the Review 
said, adding: 

“It is clearly evident that: 

“America’s educational and 
health facilities are critically 
short of our need; 

“Throughout America, slum 
and distressed urban and rural 
areas continue their cancerous 
growth; 

“Public works and resource 
development lag far behind the 
need of our exploding popula- 
tion; 

“Despite our much publicized 
‘affluent society,’ at least 20 ‘per- 
cent of all Americans still remain 
in degrading poverty; 

“And yet, with so much to be 
accomplished, our rate of un- 
employment still remains shock- 
ingly high even in_ so-called 
‘prosperous times;’ 

“Surely, as we review the New 
Deal of-twenty-five years ago, one 
conclusion is inescapable. ... 

“It’s ‘catching-up time’ again!” 

In early 1933; the Review re- 
called, “catastrophe” loomed. To- 
tal output of goods declined 37 per- 
cent and total labor income had 
dropped 40 percent since the 1929 
Wall Street crash. ; 

Unemployment estimates ranged 
from 13.6 to 17 million. Private 
charity had given up and public 
agencies staggered under the relief 
load. Debts swelled, credit dried 
up and banks closed. Union mem- 
bership fell below 2.2 million. 

New Deal Effort Reviewed 

Then came action by President 
Roosevelt and the vast “New Deal 
effort to restore the people’s faith 
in themselves and in their country’s 
future,” the Review went on. 

The Review catalogued the fed- 
eral action: the Emergency Bank- 
ing bill; Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Emergency Farm 
Mortgage and Home Owners Loan 


? 


Bre 


New Deal Updating j 
\Need of Early oom e 


i| “The crisis that now confronts the free world is even grea 
i}than that of a quagter century ago,” declared the AFL-CIO in J 
4] special review of how the New Deal met the challenges of the 1930 
“It’s ‘catching-up time’ again,” concluded “Labor’s Economic Re 


gtil afte 
They 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, fl Con 
Meant 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminjprikers | 
istration; National Youth Adminjises wit 


istration and the Works Projegj 
Administration. 

Besides the emergency crash pro. 
grams came more basic reforms;§ 
the National Recovery and Agri. 


Act—labor’s “Magna Carta;” Pub. 
lic Contracts Act; wage-hour law 
rural electrification; Social Security 


eral Deposit Insurance Corporation;if 


Export-Import Bank. 
‘Catching-Up Time’ 
The Fair Deal continued the fed 
eral action with the Employment 
Act of 1946, the Hospital Construc. 
tion and Housing Acts, the Mar. 


shall Plan and Point IV, the Review 
added. 


These reforms served the nation 
well during World War II and post. 
war recessions, the Review said, but 
it is now “catching-up time” again, 


Kennecott Pact 
Ends 129-Day 
Copper Strike 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Kenne. 
cott Copper Corp. and the Mine- 
Mill Workers have reached accord 
on a contract covering 11,500 cop- 
per workers in four western states, 

The pact, which is awaiting final 
ratification by Mine-Mill locals 
throughout the West, is patterned 
after ‘a settlement which the Steel 
workers hammered out with Kenne- 
cott. last month covering 2,300 
USWA members. 

The agreement, which includes 
a wage package of 22.3 cents an 
hour spread over an 18-month pe- 
riod, was reached on the 129th day 
of a strike against Kennecott hold- 
ings in Utah, Arizona, Nevada and 
New Mexico. It followed on the 
heels of agreement between Mine- 
Mill and San Manuel Copper Corp. 
granting similar wage hikes to 2,300 
workers, 

More than 13,000 Mine-Mill 
members remain out on strike 
against Anaconda Co., Phelps 
Dodge Corp., and Magma Copper 


acts; Civilian Conservation Corps; 


is proof of the Administration’s 


Trades Dept. has charged. 


The announcement said the ships 
are in the country’s “national in- 
terest.” 

Instead, said Co-Chairmen Jo- 
seph Curran and Paul Hall of the 
Seafarers’ section, they are owned 
by Americans who make their 
money through “substandard wages 
and working conditions, avoidance 
of U.S. taxes, unsafe working con- 
ditions and the weakening of 
America’s security.” 

“If these practices are in the 
national interest,” the two said, 
“then it is not. illegal to avoid 
paying taxes to the U.S. govern- 
ment.” 


Hall and Cutan said that the 


Sea Unions Hit Aid to 
U.S. ‘Runaway’ Ships 


New York—The Federal Maritime Board’s announcement that 
the government will provide war risk insurance or reinsurance to 


“runaway” ships flying the flags of Panama, Liberia and Honduras 


merchant marine, the Seafarers’ section of the AFL-CIO Maritime 


Co. 


disregard for the American flag 


| Administration, in backing the 
“big-money” interest, has swal- 
lowed the “runaway” shipmen’s 
concept that “effective control” of 
the vessels lies in the United States. 


Marx Lewis to 
Leave Hatters’ Post 


New York—Marx Lewis has re- 
signed as secretary-treasurer of the 
Hatters union, effective Dec. 31, 
to re-enter private law practice. 

Lewis had served the Hatters as 
executive secretary and as execu- 
tive vice president. 

Lewis will head a law firm which 
will specialize in tariff matters and 
in labor-management relations. 
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| o Break in Bargaining: a sy 
ig ilson Negotiations 
sRecessed to Jan.4: 


Chicago—Negotiations to end the bitter eight-week strike of the 
yckinghouse Workers against Wilson & Co. have been recessed 


til after the holidays. 


& 


They will be resumed here on Jan. 4 under the direction of Fed- 
al Conciliator Douglas D. Brown. 


Meantime the more than 5,000 
rikers kept their vigils on picket 
nes With time out for big Christ- 


nade possible with the help of 
ther AFL-CIO unions in their 


The company continued to op- 
wate at a reduced scale in five 
jants by rounding up strikebreak- 
from miles around each loca- 
It was blocked at least tem- 
prarily in an effort to force re- 
pening of. its Albert Lea, Minn., 
ant, which had been closed by 
100 national guardsmen sent to the 
Orville Freeman 
(D) after disorder resulting from 
local protests against the use of im- 
ported strikebreakers. 


The company sought an im- 
mediate injunction. A_ three- 

federal court in Minne- 
apolis lifted Freeman’s declara- 
tion of martial law and ordered 
the plant reopened, but granted 
a three-day stay of execution to 
permit the state to appeal. At the 


(Continued from Page 1) 
116-day strike has been halted 
temporarily by a Taft-Hartley 
injunction expiring Jan. 26. 

As the union turned its full at- 
tention back to the stalled steel 
negotiations—the only remaining 
segment of the metals industry 
without a new contract—steel man- 
agement reluctantly agreed to 
USWA demands for resumption of 
company-by-company talks. 

These negotiations, scheduled to 
get under way Dec. 27, will sup- 
plement top-level sessions in which 
the 11 major steel producers are 
represented by a committee headed 
by U. S. Steel’s R. Conrad Cooper. 
Talks between this committee and 
a team .headed by USWA Pres. 
David J. McDonald are continuing 
under the auspices of Dir. Joseph 
F. Finnegan of the U. S. Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. 
McDonald denounced the steel 
companies as “industrial isolation- 
ists’ who blocked a settlement by 
their insistence on gutting on-the- 
job rights guaranteed USWA mem- 
bers by previous contracts. 

The aluminum settlement was 
reached in 10 days of collective 
bargaining with officials of the 
industry’s “Big Three”—Alumi- 
num Co. of America (Alcoa), 
Reynolds Metals Co., and Kaiser 
‘Aluminum Co.—and was 
promptly accepted by the other 
producers. 


While application of the benefits 
vary between companies, McDon- 


average’ about 21 cents for the 


Delaney Named 
Labor Dept. Aide 


George P. (Phil) Delaney, direc- 
tor of organization for the Operat- 


worker delegate to the Intl. Labor 
Organization, has been named spe- 
Cial assistant to George C. Lodge, 
assistant, secretary of labor for in- 
ternational affairs. - 

Delaney, who represented U.S. 
workers at the ILO for 10 years 
and was a member of the ILO 
Governing Body, was an interna- 
tional representative of the former 
AFL and the AFL-CIO from 1948 


igan on Dec. 23. 


USWA Wins 30c, Keeps 


Rules in Aluminum Pact 


ing Engineers and formerly U.S. 


hearing, the governor had testi- 
fied that 95 percent of the strike- 
breakers came from outside Free- 
born County, where Albert Lea 
is situated, and declared that pub- 
lic safety in the entire area de- 
manded the halting of operations. 
Bargaining at the Wilson plant 
broke down Sept. 29. UPWA 
members continued to work despite 
company pressures, including ef- 
forts to force individual employes 
to sign outlawed “yellow dog” con- 
tracts. _Management’s tactics fin- 
ally forced them to strike on Nov. 
3 at Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Kansas City, Kan.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Los Angeles and Al- 


operations after community disorders. 


NATIONAL GUARDSMEN check identification of non-union workers before allowing ‘them to enter 
Wilson & Co. plant in Albert Lea, Minn:, where Gov. Orville Freeman ordered the plant to cease 


Some 250 workers were allowed in the plant, being struck 
by Packinghouse Workers, to handle meat already being processed before the complete shutdown 
of the plant went into effect. A three-judge federal court has ordered the injunction lifted. 


bert Lea. 

Negotiations were resumed on 
Dec. 18, following Gov. Freeman’s 
action. No progress had been re- 
ported when the holiday recess be- 


The UPWA under the direction 
of Pres. Ralph Helstein pressed 
with increasing success its “don’t 
buy Wilson” campaign. 


three years—5 cents retroactive to 
Aug. 1, and 8 cents in“each of the 
remaining .two years of the agree- 
ment. 
The pact continues the present 
17-cent-an-hour cost-of-living fac- 
tor, which may be increased a 
maximum of 3 cents in each of the 
last two years of the agreement. 
Even if the cost-of-living remains 
constant until Aug. 1, 1960, it was 
pointed out, workers would receive 
the maximum 3 cent boost in the 
second year. 
Within 24 hours after the USWA 
settlement, Alcoa announced it had 
agreed on a similar agreement with 
the Aluminum Workers represent- 
ing 9,700 employes. The company 
is continuing negotiations with the 
Auto Workers, who represent 9,000 
workers in Alcoa plants. 
With only a month remaining 
before expiration of the Tart-Hart- 
ley injunction in steel, resumption 
of company-by-company talks took 
on added significance. 

Steel management continued 
to press its million-dollar propa- 
ganda barrage aimed at getting 
workers to accept the “final 
offer” geared to work-rule emas- 
culation, 

Under T-H procedures, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board must 
poll the union members on a final 
proposal before the injunction is 
dissolved. As a prelude to this 
move, a Board of Inquiry appoint- 
ed by Pres. Eisenhower will con- 
vene in Washington Dec. 28 to 
hear management formally state its 
“last offer.” The board must re- 
port this proposal to the White 
House by Jan. 6. : 

The NLRB announced that, if 
there is no settlement, the vote 
will take place Jan. 11-13 in 420 
locations. 

The USWA, in a move designed 
to give the companies ample ad- 
vance notice that the work-rule 
offer is totally unacceptable to the 
rank-and-file, has begun an_ in- 
formal poll of its 500,000 members 
in the steel mills on the terms being 
pushed by the industry ,in news- 
paper ads and colorful brochures. 

The union has sent out unofficial 
ballots to all union members, ask- 
ing for their views on the industry 
oer as guidance for USWA nego- 


x 


Nonstrikers 
Face Trial on 
Gun Charges 


Wilson, N. C.—Two men 
charged in an outbreak of anti- 
union violence marking an 11-week 
Packinghouse Workers’ strike 
against Swift & Co. here are sched- 
uled to go on trial early in January. 
Facing charges that they fired a 
burst of pistol shots into the homes 
of two striking members of UPWA 
Local 706 are Hermon Parham, a 
chief clerk at Swift, and Eddie 
Sutton, a non-striker who crossed 
UPWA picket lines before the la- 
bor dispute ended Dec. 4. 


The two men were arrested 
shortly before Thanksgiving af- 
ter the shots were fired into the 
homes of UPWA members J 
Whitley and Grady Godwin. The 
non-strikers were charged with 
secret assault and freed in bonds 
of $700 each. 

The men, whom police say sub- 
sequently fired on Godwin’s home, 
were apprehended when Godwin 
armed himself with a revolver and 
chased their fleeing car in a high- 
way race which reached speeds of 
over 100 miles an hour. 

In a separate case, also to be 
heard early in January, both God- 
win and Sutton will answer charges 
of reckless driving and carrying 


(Continued from Page I) 
junction was scheduled to expire 
Eee. 27; 

Because New Orleans is con- 
sidered the bellwether port along 
the Gulf Coast, the NLRB said, 
the tabulation was halted not only 
in that port but in Mobile, Ala., and 
Houston and Galveston, Tex., as 
well. The board ordered the bal- 
lots sealed and impounded in the 
expectation that the other Gulf 
ports would settle swiftly. 

In the three remaining ports 
where settlements were still to be 
reached as the AFL-CIO News 
went to press, reliable reports in- 
dicated ILA members had voted 
20-1 to reject the “last offer.” 

In Houston, ILA Rep. J. E. Wil- 
liams warned waterfront employers 
that the union would resume the 
strike on Dec. 27, when mandatory 
dissolution of the injunction ends 
the 80-day restraint on the union, 
unless management comes up with 
an accepiable offer before then. - 

The New Orteans settlement, 
covering 15,600 of the 24,000 
ILA members employed on Gulf 
Coast docks, followed the same 
economic pattern as that of an 
earlier master agreement reached 
with East Coast dock employers 
from Portland, Mic., to Noriolk, 

Va. 


concealed weapons. 


paid workers in the industry. 


Zero-Hour Offer Yields 
ILA New Orleans Pact 


The East Coast pact, affecting. 
60,000 ILA members, was the 
first step toward assuring that the 
union would not be forced to re- 
sume its strike, which began Oct. 
1, and was halted by the injunc- 
tion eight days later. 


Under the agreement, ILA mem- 
bers will receive a 12-cent hike the 
first year, retroactive to Oct. 1, to 
bring their wages up to $2.92 an 
hour. An additional 5-cent boost 
will be given in each of the remain- 
ing two years of the contract. 


In addition, the agreement sets 
aside 19 cents an hour over the 
three-year period for fringe” bene- 
fits—the same amount included in 
the East Coast settlement. A union 
spokesman anticipated that the dis- 
tribution of this sum between pen- 
sions, welfare fund, holidays and 
vacations would vary from port to 
port. 

In the “last offer” on which ILA 
members had bailoted just prior to 
the settlement, New Orleans water- 
front employers had_ offered the 
same ‘wage increases contained in 
the final settlement, but without 
fringe benefits. Galvesion em- 
ployers had offered a wage increase 
of 10 cents the first year, 4 cents 
the second and 3 ccits the tird, 


plus 5 cents an hour for fi: 19es. 


Union Label, Raise for Low-Paid 
Won in Millinery Negotiations 


‘ New York—Tie Hatters’ Union has achieved a major objective in winning the union label in the 
millinery industry for the first time and, in a unique approach, gained a hefty pay hike for the lowest- 


The tentative agreement covering 11,000 workers, most of them in New York City, was reached 
between the union’s Millinery Workers’ Joint Board and the Eastern Women’s Headwear Associa- 


tion. 

The New York pact is ex- 
pected to set a pattern for other 
millinery centers, where con- 
tracts covering a few thousand 
more workers will expire Dec. 
31. 

Hatters’ Pres. Alex Rose re- 
ported that some 2,000 unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers would re- 
ceive a wage increase of $5 a week. 
A minimum of $50 for a 35-hour 
week also was set. 

Responsibility to Lowest-Paid 

Rose confirmed that the union 
membership, whose skilled mem- 
bers earn from $2.50 to $4 an 
hour, had approved the bargaining 
strategy of foregoing a general pay 
rise in favor of bolstering those at 
the bottom of the ladder, mainly 
Puerto Ricans. 


to 1958, 


tiators. Resulis of the balloting 


“Our membeiship fully un- 


| derstands,” Rose commented, 
“that we have a moral responsi- 
bility to protect the newcomers — 
in our industry who very fre- 


ploitation in our community. 

“We feel that, to the extent we 
protect them, we also protect the 
| best interests of all the skilled crafts 
because when the wage floor rises, 
the ceiling takes care of itself. 

“In any event,” Rose added, “it 
is the duty of a union to make sure 
that none of its members need de- 
pend on public relief-to sustain 
them and their families.” 


Rose said that the Puerto Ricans 
and other members enrolled in the 
past four years were becoming “an 
important and highly productive 
factor in the dustry and an ideal- 
istic and disciplined branch of the 
junion.” 


quently are the victims of ex- . 


He ‘alee made the point that 
the wage policy in the new agree- 
ment wotld help defeat “shady 
elements” out to victimize Puerto 
Ricans through racket unions. 


Walter K, Marks, head of the 
employer group, said that the $5 
hike and the higher minimum 
which figures out to $1.43 an hour 
were justified. Economic condi- 
tions and competition argued 
against a general increase, he said. 

The spokesman said the oldtime 
members in the shops recognized 
that the industry had two consecu- 
tive bad seasons. They felt the 
union could be strengthened by 
winning the union label and by 
bolstering the lowest-paid workers, 
in turn discouraging manufacturing 
shifts to low-paid work like “past- 
ing.” 4 
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| The New Decade 
T= AMERICAN LABOR’ MOVEMENT, which historically 
has been in the forefront of the never-ending struggle for free- 
dom, liberty and social justice, has its job cut out for it as America 
enters the decade of the Sixties. 
The dominant mood of the nation seems to be one of self-satis- 
faction and a calm fatalism that things will work out for the best 
in this best of all possible worlds. 


Part of this mood is accounted for by the steadily rising stand- 
ard of living, for which organized labor can claim a goodly share 
of the credit. But in helping achieve ever-higher American liv- 

~ ing standards and battling unceasingly to eliminate the remain- | 
ing areas of poverty in the nation, labor has not lost sight of the 
immediate and potentially destructive challenges to our political 
and economic system and its proven ability to meet the needs 
and the wants of the people. 

The most.immediate and overwhelming threat is man’s tiew 

capacity for self-destruction through nuclear war, with the weapons 
of destruction in the hands of men and nations who seek to control 
the globe. This power of destruction must be nullified through a 
workable international system of controlled disarmament. 

The immediate challenge exists also in whether the new countries 
rising from the ruins of disastrous colonial policies will in their 
haste to achieve real nationhood move into the totalitarian orbit 
_or build on the foundations of freedom and justice. Which direc- 
. tion they take may well determine the shape of the world in this 
new decade. 

At home the challenge is less direct but nevertheless vital. 

The challenge is whether America can apply the marvels of 

_ the new technology and automation, the peaceful use of atomic 
energy and all the other new tools developed by ingenious man ~ 
to benefit all of its people and all of mankind or whether our 
society will become embroiled in a bitter, narrow struggle for 
profit-and gain, victimized by a management-inspired class war. 

A self-satisfied America cannot mect these challenges, nor can 
fatalism come up with solutions. 

The Sixties hold tremendous promise—for America. and the 


Hi, 


“LABOR 
MOVEMENT 


world—but only if we move out of our current mood can we realize | #3 


these promises. 


As in decades past, the American trade union movement will be | 
in the forefront of the struggle for peace with freedom and a society |¥ 


based on political and economic democracy. 


Minnesota Model 


RADITIONALLY, THE ARRIVAL of National Guardsmen 

at a struck plant “to preserve law and order” has resulted in 
breaking up the picket line with night sticks or menacing bayonets 
and shepherding strikebreakers into the plant. 

It still happens that way in America, as many of the heroic Hen- 
derson textile strikers will testify. In North Carolina a few months 
ago, guardsmen were dispatched to the mill gates to protect the 
strikebreakers while strikers looked on helplessly. 

In sharp contrast is the action of Gov. Orville Freeman of 
Minnesota. -Faced with plant-gate violence at the Wilson plant 
in Albert Lea, Minn., touched off by attempts to break the Pack- 
inghouse Workers strike, Freeman sent in guardsmen with orders 
to close the plant and shut down the picket line. 

Gov. Freeman’s action could well become the model for all state 
executives faced with labor-management problems. All that or- 
ganized labor has ever asked for is even-handed justice. It hap- 
pened in Minnesota. 
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‘The People Fake the Lead.’ 


Civil Rights Barriers Tumbling, 


12-Year Progress Tally Shows 


HE “MAJOR BARRIERS against significant 

civil rights progress in the United States are 
coming down at an accelerated pace,” the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee said in announcing the 
publication of a 12-year survey of civil rights 
progress in the United States entitled “The People 
Take The Lead.” 

The publication lists civil rights gains in govern- 
ment, armed forces, education, housing, employ- 
ment, religion, unions and other tea: organi- 
zations. 

Labor’s participation in this ieoined march, 
AJC Pres. Herbert S. Ehrmann said, is evidenced 
by the 1959 AFL-CIO convention which urged all 
affiliates to end segregation in local unions and 
called on two railroad brotherhoods to drop the 
color bar in their constitutions. 

Earlier, the AFL-CIO had instructed all unions 
to include clauses barring racial discrimination in 
hiring, wages and promotions in all collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 


The pamphlet also hails the creation of the 
AFL-CIO Southern Advisory Committee on 
Civil Rights by union leaders of Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia 
to implement union policy on state and local 
levels and convention action by the National 
Postal Transport Association, by better than a 
two-thirds vote, to amend its constitution to ad- 
mit Negroes. 

The AJC said that civil rights gains during the 
past year emphasize that “the American people, 


for the most part, are accepting the historic break- — 


through of the past decade as an ever increasing 
reality of their lives.” He added: “Full fledged 
equality of opportunity is no longer a vision. It 
is rapidly’ emerging as a goal within reach.” 


THE 42-PAGE REPORT, published as the 
committée’s annual survey of legislative, adminis- 
trative, judicial and voluntary civil rights ad- 


‘vances in the United States, was issued on Bill of 


Rights Day, celebrating the 168th anniversary of 
the Constitution’s first 10 amendments. The sur- 
vey also marks the 12th anniversary year of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights (appointed 
by President Truman in 1947). 


One of the major achievements covered in : 
“The People Take ‘ihe Lead” is the desegrega- 


children in school systems that have been or are 


tion process in Southern and border states in 
more than a thousand school districts and units 
as a result of the 1954 Supreme Court decision, 


The report states that “in the fall of 1959, the 
parade back to school was quiet and orderly for 
some three and a half million white and Negro 


gradually being desegregated.” 


On the national scene highlights of ‘the report 
include these specific gains during 1959: 


@ The United States Commission on Civil 
Rights made history with the first federal challenge 
of intimidation and evasions that have kept quali- 
fied Negro voters from the polls for over 50 years, 


@ More than 23 million Americans in Ohio 
and California were protected by new Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Laws. 


@ Four states—Colorado, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts and Oregon—extended their laws for 
fair practices in housing to include the sale or 
rental of privately financed dwellings. 

“The People Take The Lead” is available from 
the National Labor Service, Institute of Human 
Relations, 165 East 56 Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. at 25 cents per copy. 


KEEP YOUR HEAD 1 
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=(TS YOUR=— 


- - Oillaad Shelton 


A THOROUGH ANALYSIS of the conservative coaliticn in 
Congress has been issued by Congressional Quarterly.. A summary 
of the findings reveals that achievements in the second session of 
the 86th Congress will depend largely on the success of the nominal 
majority, the Democrats, in disrupting that coalition. 

The conservative coalition is defined by Congressional Quarterly 
not in terms of labeling bills “liberal” or “conservative,” but simply 
as a grouping in which, on any roll call, the majority of Republican 
and the majority of southern Democrats vote together. 

The 1958 elections cut sharply into the coalition’s potential 
strength, mostly through the defeat of Republican conservatives. 

On the Senate side, the coalition held 71. of the’ 96 seats in the 

&5th Congress. After the 1958 election it had only 58 Senate seats 
—a loss of 13. 
In the Senate the 1958 election sesults were reflected in a de- 
clining percentage of victories for the coalition. In the 85th Con- 
geess, Senate Republicans and southern-Democrats won 44 of 50 
roll calls where they stood together. In the 86th Congress, first 
session, they won only 26 of 40 roll call votes. 

Oddly, in the House, these effects were reversed, On “coalition” 
roll calls in 1957-58, the conservatives won a majority—22 of 30. 
But in the supposedly more liberal 86th Ca the conservatives 
won 10 of 11 votes. 

* . * * ? 

THE DISMAL RESULTS of majority control by the coalition 
are shown by the issues it succeeds in dominating. 

On the Senate side, this year, it was the coalition that added the 
McClellan so-called “bill of rights” to the labor bill and the 
coalition that killed a measure to extend the 1958 emergency un- 
employment compensation law until June 30, 1960. 

The coalition killed a measure to permit the Development 
Loan Fund to finance long-range foreign economic assistance 
with borrowed funds, although this was sponsored by a South- 
erner, Chairman-J. William Fulbright (D-Ark.) of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. It killed a bill by Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
(D-Minn.) to donate surplus food to underdeveloped countries 
to establish food stockpiles. 

Where the Senate coalition failed, the House coalition often 
took over. 

Labor bill amendments on picketing and boycotts that the Senate 
defeated were put back into the nfeasure through approval of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. A depressed-areas bill passed by the Senate 
was stymied by the conservative coalition in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. P 

* * 


ONE FACTOR in the strength of the conservatives was not men- 


tioned by Congressional Quarterly—the influence of Pres, Eisen- 


hower. There are few issues in which the President does not give 
full support to this group. 

He favored the McClellan “bill of rights” although Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell, before capitulating, said it was not needed, . 
and he favored the picketing and boycott pantpictiome, and he got 
them. 

He fought the Fulbright program for the Development Loan 
Fund, fought the Senate’s depressed areas bill, opposed the exten- 
sion of emergency unemployment compensation programs. He 


‘won on all three. 


He was against public housing, on which the coalition lost, and 
against a proposed food-stamp plan, which the coalition success- 
fully watered down to a meaningless gesture. 

Legislation in our system involves both Congress and the 
leadership available in the White House. When the Chief Exec- 
utive is practically a member of the coalition, the conservatives 
have great power. ‘ 


BRONZE PLAQUE marking the naming of a $250,000 Histadrut 
stadium in Nazareth, Israel, for AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany was 
presented to him and received by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler (center) at a dinner in New York. “Making the plaque 
presentation for Pocketbook Workers Local 1 is Pres. Alex Rose 
(left) of the Hatters, while Local 1 Mgr, Philip Lubliner looks on. 


Capital Must Have Social Mission: 


“Give to your capital a social 


dynamism—give it a mission,” 


Labor Warns hicsiois: of 
Red Drive in. Latin America _ 


‘Philadeiphia—An AFL-CIO spokesman has urged .investors in Latin American soeridl to 
attach to their profit motive the function of helping beri “attain a higher standard of life,’ mor- 
ally and economically, socially and politically.” 


Inter-American Rep. Serafino Ro- 
mualdi told the annual meeting of the United States Inter-American Council. 


a most effective drive for the ulti- 
mate domination of Latin Amer- 
ica,” Romualdi said. They have 
capitalized, he asserted, on a na- 
tionalistic wave, resentment of the 
U.S. and inflation-caused economic 
distress. 


He said the “Communist inter- 
national conspiracy” aims to pen- 
etrate the youth and intellectual 
movements and the. trade un- 
ions, and aims to control unions, 
the chief target, so as to sie aad 
free enterprise. 


Management and labor must de- 
fend each other’s freedom, he said, 
recalling there were instances when 
employers failed “to protest when 
labor was crushed by the dicta- 
tor.” 

Romualdi said that every time 
employers backed a military dic- 
tatorship of the “right,” they pre- 
pared the way for a “left” dictator- 


$170,000 during the same period 
of 1958—a loss which led the pre- 
vious owners to close the plant and 
prepare to go out of business. 

A union investment of $300,- 
000 provided 60 percent of the 
funds necessary to buy the firm 
and resume operations. Other 
stockholders include individual 
Merrimac employes and the com- 
pany’s suppliers and sales agent. 


Hatters Pres. Alex Rose said the 
contract has been ratified by Merri- 
mac workers and the firm’s board 
of directors.- He said it includes a 
retirement fund, amounting to 3 
percent of payroll, and wage in- 
creases retroactive to Nov. 1, 1959. 


Histadrut thanked Meany for ?, 
consenting to the use of his name 
in a_cable from Reuven Barkatt, 
head ‘of its international depart- 


|ment, who pointed out that the 
| stadium will be used by both Jewish 


and non-Jewish residents of the 
hilly Galilee area. 

“This further expression of 
friendship between the great Amer- 
ican labor movement and Israel 
labor,” Barkatt said, “will, we hope, 
serve as a living symbol of inter- 
national friendship and _ peaceful 
cooperation in the spirit of common 
ideals of the free labor movement. 

“We hope this stadium, as a 
meeting place of-people of different 


i;communities in the friendship of 


sport, will be a worthy symbol 
of the spirit guiding Meany in all 
his work for the common people 
everywhere.” 

In a message conveyed by 
Schnitzler, the AFL-CIO president 
recalled to the dinner that in the 
early days of the friendship be- 


tween the labor. movements of the 


“The Communists have launched? 


ship or at least a stronger Commu- 


nist Party after the “right” was over-|. 


thrown. He cited Venezuela, Cuba, 
Argentina and Brazil. 

He predicted the ge apr 
will emerge stronger after the ‘ 
evitable downfall” of otatouthis 
in the Dominican Republic, Nica- 
ragua, Paraguay and Haiti. _ 

.. Management should join in= 
working for the middle-way and 
“best solution—the emergence of 
democratic rulers, supported by 
the living forces of the country, 
among them the church, labor, . 
the employers, the businessmen 
and why not the army itself.” he 
declared. rd 

This, he said, could have hap- 
pened in Cuba a few years ago, 
led by the efforts of elder states- 
man Cosme de la Torriente. 

If U.S. foreign policy had been 
inspired by “dynamic democratic 


vision” instead of being subject to 


Hatters Win 7.5 Cents 
And Benefits—from Themselves 


Amesbury, Mass.—The Hatters Union, which became principal owner of the Merrimac Hat Co, 
last February in a dramatic move to save the jobs of 325 members, has negotiated a two-year contract 
with the company providing a 7.5 percent wage-and-benefit package for the firm’s employes. 

The increase—plus a dividend and a raise for management officials—was made possible by a profit - 
of $163,000 before taxes for the first nine months of 1959.- This compared with a loss of more than 


“bureaucratic - immobilism which 
. - Still seems to be the cause of 
so many of our misfortunes, we 
would not have today the Castro 
Communist-dominated regime in 
-| Cuba,” he said. 

A “dynamic democratic” foreign 
policy still could save the Domini- 
can Republic, Nicaragua, Paraguay 
and Haiti for democracy, Romualdi 
asserted. . 

Romualdi proposed that organ- 
ized labor and organized employers 
unite to prevent the collapse of a 
nation’s economy. He added that 
labor should demand recognition in 
any recovery plans. 

Romualdi said the “powerful” 
Latin-American slogan of “national 


economic independence” should be 


counteracted by a free enterprise 
campaign “designed to prove, with 
the indisputable facts at their dis- 
posal, the greater claimed efficiency 
of private management. .. .” 


in Wages 


A $1 dividend on each $50 share 
of stock was declared, with part 
of the remaining profit going to 
establish a scholarship fund for the 
community. Two previous divi- 
dends of 50 cents each had been 
issued earlier this year. 


Hatters Vice Pres. Frank cy. 
newski headed the union’s ne- 
gotiating team in the contract 
talks. Principal company spokes- 
man was the firm’s president, 
Hans Rie, who had held the same 
post during the previous owner- 
ship. The union has a majority 
of members on the board of di- 


rectors but does not participate 


William F. Schnitzler. 


directly in management of the 
company. . 

Rose said the success of the com- 
pany was based On ‘an increase in 
the market for hats “and on the 
productive cooperation of efficient 
management and skilled labor.” 

He cautioned that the problem of 
“cheap imports” still plagued the 
industry but added that this Christ- 
mas was a happy one for Merrimac 
workers who remember “that one 
year ago they were jobless and had 
little prospect of re-employment. 
Today they are not only back at 
work but are gaining wage increases 
and benefits comparable with those 


in other leading hat plants.”~ 


Histadrut Names $250,000 Sports 
Stadium in Nazareth After Meany 


New York—A new $250,000 sports stadium to be erected in ancient Nazareth will be named after 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, the Israeli labor federation, Histadrut, announced at a dinner here. 
The dinner was given by Pocketbook Workers Local 1, which presented to Meany a copy of the 


plaque that will mark the structure. It was accepted for the AFL-CIO president, who was unable to 
}; attend, by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 


two countries, American supporters 
of the then struggling Near East 
pioneers envisioned it “as a poten- 
tial bastion of democracy.” 

“That dream has now become a 
living reality,” he said. “We hoped 
in the beginning that Israel would 
some day become a haven for op- 
pressed Jews in other parts of the 
world. Those hopes have come to 
pass. 

“Our appraisal of the future of 
Israel was not an entirely optimistic 
one. We were practical enough to 


recognize the tremendous handicaps, 


facing this new nation. In spite of 
these grave difficulties, we were al- 
ways confident that Israel would be 
able to survive and make progress. 
Perhaps in 50 years or a hundred, 
Israel might be able to overcome 
the worst of her troubles and estab- 
lish a decent standard of living for 
her people. 

“We were wrong. We underesti- 
mated the vitality of the Israeli 


people. We failed to take into ac- 


count the wonders that the new-. 
born spirit of freedom, animating 
the Israeli people, could accom- 
plish. . . . Today, young Israel 
stands before the world as a miracle 
in the making.” 

The experience of Israel, he said, 
“provides a practical example of 
what can be done by the free world 
in helping to invigorate and reha- 
bilitate other underdeveloped lands. 

“It will take more: than money, 
more ‘than modern machinery or 
jet planes or food or electric 
power,” he explained. “In Israel 
we learned that the key to success 
is the restoration and revitalization 
of the human resources of a coun- 
try. Once that is accomplished, de- 


-|termination and hard work, along 


with funds and suppliés, will take 
care of the development of material 
resources.” 

Other speakers were Philip Lub- 
liner, manager of the local, and 
Pres. Alex Rose of the Hatters, who 
made the plaque presentation on 
behalf of the local. 
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1959 a Year of Promise that 


Legislative, Bargaining Assaults’ 
Dashed High Hopes of January 


By Harry Conn 

When 1959 came upon the 
' American scene last January, the 
liberal-labor viewpoint seemed in 
the ascendancy. Only two months 
before, more avowed friends. of 
labor had been elected to Con- 
gress than at any time since the 

' New Deal days of. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Compulsory open- 
shoppers had taken a bad licking 
at the polls. 

Behind the facade of promise, 
these developments and events 
manufactured storm: 

@ Acarefully-planned campaign 
by business and industry groups— 
aligned with both conservative and 


reactionary forces in the land—| 


blaming all labor for the sins of a 
few corrupt individuals who vio- 
lated their trade union trust. 

@ New funds and new hearings 
for the McClellan committee. 

@ Decisions of key industries— 
including steel and railroads—to 
block wage adjustments and force 
work rule changes that would un- 
dermine the unions and hard-won 
union gains. 

@ Use of, or threatened use of, 
the veto by Pres. Eisenhower to 
erode social legislation even when 


it passed. 
Organized labor fought back. It 
offered reasoned answers. But 


reason did not prevail and 1959 


will go down in the history books |- - 


as the year of the punitive Labor 
Control Act and the year of man- 
agement’s class war on organized 
labor. 

Following, from the files of 
Press Associates, Inc., are the 
month-by-month headlines of 1959: 


January 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in a New Year’s message, warns 
that Congress must prove itself 
worthy of the voters’ confidence by 
enacting progressive laws .. . Mc- 
Clellan committee seeks more 
funds . . . Democratic leadership 
in Senate gives housing, labor-man- 
agement legislation, aid to de- 
pressed areas top priority . . . Rail- 
road jobs drop to new low... 
Hotel Workers win battle of Miami 
Beach as Supreme Court says 
peaceful picketing legal . . . Job- 
less pass 4 million . . . NMU and 
SIU wipe out differences . 
Eisenhower asks labor-weakening 
amendments in anti-corruption bill 

. Big business use of call girls 
exposed by Edward R. Murrow on 
CBS . . . Sen. Kennedy introduces 
“anti-rackets” bill . . . UAW-De- 
troit Building Trades Council sign 
jurisdictional agreement ... 


February 

AFL-CIO charges that Gold- 
water-Administration labor bill is 
politically inspired, as Senate La- 
bor Committee opens hearings .. . 
Conditions in depressed areas 
worsening . . . AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council, meeting in San Juan, 
P. R., asks immediate action to 
aid jobless, expand minimum wage 
and health care . . . Railroad un- 
ions lash carriers’ charge of “feath- 
erbedding” . . . Owners of strike- 
bound Henderson, N. C., textile 
mill have state police ‘at beck and 
call . . . AFL-CIO demands pro- 


union sections of Kennedy bill be- 


kept . . . Law and order sit by 
as mob, beats up Hosiery union 
organizer in North Carolina... 
TWUA Reg. Dir. Boyd Payton at- 
tacked in Henderson strike . . . 700 
honor John Edelman, dean of la- 
bor lobbyists, in Washington . ... 
March 

Indiana AFL-CIO charges Re- 
publicans with “double-cross” as 
State Senate kills “work” law re- 
pealer . « « 3,500 building trades- 


‘lasked by AFL-CIO. . 


men push program in Washington 
with giant legislative rally .. . 
Dave Beck receives five year sen- 
tence for income tax evasion .. . 
20,000th Ford worker retires on 
pension . . . Mass conference on 
unemployment set by AFL-CIO for 
Apr. 8 . . . Jobless reach 4,749,- 
2 eater "Meany proposes that 


House Labor subcommittee allow 
stockholdets to vote on. strike 
stands of management . . . IUE 


members chain themselves to job 
as General Electric shuts down 
unprofitable New Jersey plant... . 
Senate passes depressed areas bill 
. Kennedy-Ervin bill, with AFL- 
\CIO support, approved by Senate 
Labor Committee. 
April 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
opposes $1.25 minimum wage 
.- Vermont 
Legislature rejects “work”- law... 
Supervisors, denied union by Taft- 
Hartley Act, lead strikebreaking in 
New York strike of Paperworkers 
Plumbers’ Pres. Peter T. 
Schoemann. gets Eagles’ 
Green Award . . . Administration 
tries to undercut jobless rally by 
early release of unemployment 
figures—drop to 4.3 million . . 
AFL-CIO TV program, 
cans At Work” catching on... 
Mass rally of 7,000 jobless tells of 
hearfaehes, ask action . .. Fifth 
anniversary of Kohler strike marked 
. Steelworkers test anti-inflation 
line; ask for price freeze by man- 
agement . . . Spring elections show 
liberal-labor voting trend still -on 
- Adlai Stevenson will help 
ILGWU fight “political” anti-trust 
case . . . Supreme Court limits 
right of states to interfere with 
peaceful picketing . . . Profits soar 
for year’s first quarter as jobless 
remain at “distress” level . . 
TWUA charges company “double 
cross” as Henderson strike is re- 
newed . .. UAW presents Truman 
birthplace to Missouri as a_his- 
toric shrine. ... 


May 

Senate debates labor bill . . . 
McClellan’s so-called 
Rights” passes when Nixon breaks 
tie . . . “Bill of Rights” watered 
down . . . Kennedy bill passes 
Senate 90 to 1 . . . Labor Dept. 
admits productivity figures on steel 


.|in error after USWA catches mis- 


take ... . Non-farm child labor 
violations increased 20 percent in 
1958 ... “Battle of Miami Beach” 


June 20. 


Murray-|>.* 


“Ameri- |* * 


“Bill of|}* 


ends as biggest hotel chain signs 
with union 
West Berlin to freedom’s cause 
with May Day speech . . . Dubin- 
sky calls on ILGWU to block GOP 
assault on labor . . .. Labor, Na- 
tional Consumers League push for 
$1.25 minimum wage . . . Drug 
Employes strike six New York hos- 
pitals . . . Jobless total drops, but 
3,3 percent still high . . . UMW’s 
Lewis blasts -all “labor. reform” 
bills before Congress . . . UAW, 
IAM join forces in aircraft missile 


fields . . AFL-CIO Executive 
Council denounces steel wage 
freeze proposal. ... 

June 


Labor-backed housing bill wins 


'|overwhelming victory in House . . . 


Steel industry rejects any wage 
boost; union charges bad faith -in 
bargaining . . . TWUA, ILGWU 
ask probe of growing violence 
against unionists . . . New York 
hospital strikers pick up public 
support . . 100,000 garment 
workers win 7.5 cents and fringes 
. Even NLRB Chairman Boyd 
Leedom asks for easing up of anti- 
union campaign . . . Meany says 
labor will back drive to oust rack- 


eteers but not to weaken unions 
: . Community Services Confer-|- 


ence cites U.S. failure on medical 
coverage . . . Two insurance un- 
ions merge; eye 1 million member- 
ship . 
$250,000 to Danny Thomas’ chil- 
dren’s research center . . . Poor 
record of 86th Congress hit by 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Schnitzler. ... 
July 

Labor Dept. expert says factory 
jobs may never return to pre-re- 
cession level . . . Meat industry 
shifts butcher jobs of thousands of 
packing workers . . . Ike cabinet 
committee makes new move to 
hold down wage boosts, labor gains 

. UN chief supports labor po- 


sition that inflation fears are hold-|. , 


ing back growth of free nations 
? . Eisenhower vetoes housing 
bill . . . Major battle opens for 
Forand medical help for aged bill 
. Henderson pickets continue 
rounds as alleged “conspiracy” trial 
opens . . . 500,000 Steelworkers 
strike as AFL-CIO pledges full 
support. ... 


August 
House opens debate on labor 
legislation . . . AFL-CIO supports 


Shelley bill . . . Four of five 
COPE-supported candidates win 


GANG-UP OF CONGRESS, Administration and business against 
labor under the guise of attacking corruption in unions looked like 
this to workers. The cartoon rece in the AFL-CIO News on 


Reuther rallies | 


. - Hotel Employes’ donate |: - - 


Hawaii elections . . . Steelworkers 
take strike in stride but economic 
pinch hurts . . . Shelley says his 
bill is strongest against corruption 
- - McClellan committee holds 
“secret” hearings on UAW; Reuther 
asks Open doors . . . House passes 
anti-union Landrum-Griffin _ bill 
admits Chamber, NAM _ wrote 
measure . . 
House-Senate conference to ease 
worst anti-labor restrictions . . . 
AFL-CIO Council, meeting “at 
Unity House, hits Landrum-Griffin 
bill . . . Council opens door to 
readmit ILA . 
for workers drops third successive 
month . .. GOP members of Mc- 
Clellan committee flop in move to 
“expose” UAW .. . IAM asks 
probe of business corruption; says 
billions taken from citizens yearly 
. Congress passes new housing 
bill . . 


September 


Meat and Rubber unions win 
major contracts, avoid strikes . . 
Railroad non-ops ask 25-cent hour- 
ly boost . . . Senate-House con- 
ference removes some of the worst 
provisions from labor-management 
bill—both houses pass measure . 
IUD gives Steelworkers $1 million 
for strike support . . . Labor Day 
turnouts across the nation show 
“roll-the-union-on” spirit . . . New 
York sets record as 122,000 pa- 
rade . . . Meany denounces labor 
bill as “fraud upon the American 
people .. .” .. . AFL-CIO de- 
partment conventions open in San 
Francisco . . . Metal Trades hear 
Meany call for full participation 
by all members in union activi- 
ties . . . ILPA convention plans 
expansion of labor press role .. . 
Gray tells Building Trades united 
front of labor more important than 
jurisdictional differences . . . AFL- 
CIO convention votes to ask mem- 
bers one hour’s pay per month to 
aid USWA . .. Meany declares 
that labor is going to “fight back” 
. + « Convention hears Mitchell 
speak of Taft-Hartley injunction 
in steel strike, denounces proposal 

. Steelworkers’ bitterness mounts 
jas industry pushes work rules 
changes . . . Binding arbitration 
planned to settle AFL-CIO internal 
disputes ... 


October 


Some 80,000 ILA members from 
Maine to Texas strike against work 
rule changes . . . Eisenhower in- 
vokes Taft-Hartley 80-day injunc- 
tion against Longshoremen . . 
UAW holds 17th convention, in- 
creases dues and plans organizing 
offensive . . . Role of labor ac- 
claimed as ILO marks 40th anni- 


Rep. Clare Hoffman (R-Mich.) |. 


-. AFL-CIO urges]... 


. « Take-home pay |_ 


Cat 


DRAWN FOR ‘¥ 


ame AFL CIO NEwe 


LABOR REACTION to the Taft-Hartley Act injunction that 
forced striking Steelworkers back to work is depicted in this car- 
toon from the Nov. 14 issue of the AFL-CIO News. 


versary . « . OCAW plans major 
organizing drive . . . Chemical 
workers step up political action 
. « « Crucial railroad negotiations 
get under way in Chicago:.. .- 
Steelworkers fight Taft-Hartley in- 
junction in courts . . . Living costs 
go to record level in September 
. Maritime Unions open major 
drive to organize runaway ships 
Meat unions win wage boosts 
after seven-week Swift strike . .’. 
Kaiser signs with USWA, breaking 
Big Steel’s solid front... 


November 


Wage and salary incomes drop, 
reports show, but profits and in- 
terest soar . . . Two more firms 
settle with USWA .. . Schnitzler 


asks management to end “cold 
war” against unions ... Railroad 
unions vote to reject “inhuman” 


demands for rules changes . .. 
McDonald tells IUD convention 
that USWA will shut down mills 
again in January if no settlement 
reached ... Meany, Reuther, other 


-|union leaders pledge support... 


Sen. William Langer, GOP liberal 
and friend of labor dies ... 
Mitchell eats his (mocha) hat as 
jobless are over 3 million... 


--!Seven AFL-CIO airline unions 


form Association of Air Transpor- 
tation Unions... 


December 


U.S. monopoly charges against 
steel giants confirm union conten- 
tions.. . . AFL-CIO asks more 
accurate jobless figures . . . Texas 
labor pledges to fight anti-union- 
ism; gather at The Alamo, cradle 
of Texas liberty . . . East Coast 
Longshoremen, later Gulf Coast, 
reach agreement with dockers; 
strike renewal averted . . . Labor 
educators meet at Madison, Wis. to 
consider labor’s public responsibili- 
ties . . . Sec. of Commerce Fred- 
erick Mueller presses for harsh 
anti-union legislation . . . Senate 
probe shows fantastic markup of 
drug prices, one upped 7,000 per- 
cent . . ..NAM meeting builds 
class war fires . . 
sign with can companies, later with 
aluminum companies . . . Gov. 
Freeman of Minnesota calls out 
troops in Albert Lea to check dis- 
orders, close strike-bound Wilson 
plant .. . John L. Lewis announces 
that he will step down as president 


of the Mine Workers in 1960; Vice 


Pres. Kennedy to succeed him... 


Threats and terror come to Port- 


land, Ore., as 115 armed strike- 


*| breakers brought in to break up 


newspaper strike . . . Dividends, in- 


terest lead income parade as 1959 


comes to’end, 


. Steelworkers © 
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Page Seven 


3 Years of Cooperation: 


AFL-CIO, 


From the hurricane coast of Louisiana to flooded valleys of Ohio and the tornado belt, thousands | ; 


Red Cross Teams 
Bring Aid to Disaster Areas 


of disaster victims over the past three years have had special reason to be grateful to the combined 
efforts of the American National Red Cross and the AFL-CIO. ‘ 

Since 1956, when they signed a joint memorandum of understanding, these two organizations 
of cooperation in service to people in time of tragedy. 


have achieved a notable record 


In widely separated major dis- 
asters, organized labor, through its 
Community Service Activities, has 
lent its muscle to the Red Cross in 
a sharply increased measure of _as- 
sistance. - 

Through the channels of Coes 
munity Services, labor’s operating 
arm in the social welfare field, the 
trade union movement has for years 
been one of the most ardent sup- 
porters of -such basic Red Cross 
programs as blood banking, home 
services and first aid. 

Sparked by ’56 Flood 

Late in 1956—in the aftermath 
of the previous year’s New England 
floods in which trade unionists were 
major beneficiaries-of Red Cross 
aid—the two organizations broad- 
ened the base of their cooperative 
efforts to include the all-important 
disaster service. 

When a special fund drive was 
conducted to replenish Red Cross 
funds expended on the New Eng- 
land floods, labor contributed four 
mobile disaster canteens to express 
its gratitude for the help its mem- 
bers had received. But this was to 
be only the beginning. 

What followed was the memo- 
randum of understanding, aimed 
at effecting “maximum coopera- 
tion and utilization of the re- 
sources and efforts of both or- 
ganizations.” Signatories were 
Robert Edson, national director 
of Red Cross disaster services, 
and Leo Perlis, director of AFL- 
CIO Community Service Activi- 
ties. 

It spelled out Red Cross recogni- 
tion of the role of CSA as, “‘an inter- 
ested, organized element of the 
community having. a concern in 
community welfare problems,” and 
pledged that labor’s manpower re- 


Oklahoma Labor Okays 


sources would be utilized in relief 
operations with labor given a voice 
on disaster advisory committees. 

For its part, the AFL-CIO offered 
its physical facilities—union halls, 
clubs and offices—for use as refu- 
gee shelters, depots for relief sup- 
plies, and administrative offices. 
Additionally, labor pledged to make 
available trained CSA staff and 
volunteers to assist in the technical 
job of relief administration. 

The memorandum, however, 
could not envision the full extent 
to which the two organizations 
eventually would go to implement 
the program, 

Rebuilding Job 

For what began as a merger of 
forces to provide the customary aid 
to victims of flood, tornado or 
hurricane eventually evolved into 
a unique program whereby the es- 
sential skills of trade unionists in 
the construction field were to be 
channeled into the mammoth job 
of rebuilding communities out of 
disaster-borne wreckage. 4 

This program came into being on 
the heels of a vicious hurricane and 
tidal wave which roared: over the 
Louisiana coastal communities of 
Cameron, Creole and Grand Chen- 
ier, claiming 500 lives and sweep- 
ing away thousands of homes. 

The Louisiana State AFL-CIO 
raised a special fund to provide 
tools and transportation, and the 
State Building & Construction 
Trades Council recruited a total of 
2,000 skilled workers who donated 
their weekends to an unprecedented 
rebuilding program which gave a 
new dimension to the labor-Re¢ 
Cross story. 

In line with its tradition of out- 
right gifts to needy victims, the 


Legislative, Vote Drive 


Oklahoma City, Okla—Five hundred delegates to the Oklahoma 
State AFL-CIO convention recently voted for an expanded legis- 
lative and political education program—and for a higher per capita 


tax to help carry it out. 


Topping the resolutions adopted by the convention was a pledge 


to redouble efforts “to support the 
policies and programs of the Com- 
mittee on Political Education of the 
AFL-CIO.” 

The convention, representing 82,- 
000 union members, voted to raise 
the per capita tax to 15 cents a 
month, an increase of 5 cents. Ten 
cents will go into the organization’s 
general fund and will be earmarked 
for legislative and educational ac- 
tivities. 

Top officers were re-elected for 
two-year terms: Pres. Roy Tillman, 


Old ‘Independent’ 
Switches to [AM 


Palmyra, N. Y.—More than 1,- 
300 employes of Garlock Packing 
Co. have voted to join the Machin- 
ists after 14: years of representation 


“by an unaffiliated local. 


Charles M. Price, business repre- 
sentative for [AM Dist. 6, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., reports: 

“The decision of the members 
of the Palmyra Independent Work- 
ers Union to come into the IAM 
grew out of their recognition of the 
need for the type of assistance, 
servicing and strength that can only 
be produced by a strong interna- 
tional union.” 

Garlock manufactures packing 
seals for industry, 


a member of the Roofers; Vice 
Pres. E. R. Burns, Transport Work- 
ers; and Sec.-Treas. J. J. Caldwell, 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. Len Yarborough of the 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
was re-elected legislative represen- 
tative with the further title of exec- 
utive vice president. 

Resolutions called for federal 
and state legislation to raise mini- 
mum wages, continued support 
for the Steelworkers Defense 
Fund, improvement of the sur- 
plus food distribution program, 
and uniform federal safety stand- 
ards .ad inspection on radiation 
exposure, 

The convention called on local 
unions and central bodies to step 
up programs te «<nalify all union 
members as registered voters and 
to strive for. greater participation 
in COPE’s dollar drive. 

U. S. Senators Robert S. Kerr 
(D-Okla.) and Eugene McCarthy 
(D-Minn.}, Oklahoma Gov. J. How- 
ard Edmondson (D) and Reps. Toby 
Morris (D-Okla.) and Ed Edmond- 
son (D-Okla.) were among conven- 
tion speakers. Delegai«s also heard 
Richard T. Leonard, assistant to 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 


and AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. 
Walter Mason. 


Red Cross paid for the building 
materials for new homes for the 
hardest-hit families. In addition, it 
provided food and shelter for the 
volunteer army of artisans who 
descended on the disaster area and, 
in dawn-to-dark marathon sessions 
over five weekends, ,built 22 new 
homes in the stricken communities. 


Four full-time labor consult- 
ants now serve as liaison with 
‘CSA—Kenneth L. Kramer at 
national headquarters in Wash- 
ington; Joseph Rodell at Pacific 
- area headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco; A. B. Smith at Midwestern 
area headquarters in St. Louis; 
and Henry J. Gunesch at Eastern 
area headquarters in Alexandria, 
Va. 


AFL-CIO Community Services 
and the Red Cross have jointly 
sponsored a series of disaster work- 
shops in 12 communities with a 
generally high disaster potential, 
training over 40% AFL-CIO volun- 
teers who have been integrated into 
Red Cross disaster’ preparedness 
units. 


Hailing the three years of coop- 
eration, Perlis declared that “our 
communities have been better 
served as a result of this under- 
standing, notably in the area of 
disaster services. The Red Cross- 
CSA Story is one of cooperation. 
Its end result has. been service to 
people.” 

Mutual Aim Is Help 

Speaking for the Red Cross, Ed- 
son said that “with such an encour- 
aging start we face the next year 
ahead with confidence in further 
development of our mutual aim— 
helping people,” He added: 

“The last three years have been 
good for both Red Cross and the 
AFL-CIO through this understand- 
ing. But even more important, they 
have been better ‘for the victims 
through better and quicker answers 
to their disaster-caused needs.” 


Labor Editors 
In Michigan 


Form Council 


Lansing, Mich.—Editors of 
Michigan labor papers have formed 
a statewide Labor Press Council 
following a two-day conference and 
workshop at Michigan State Uni- 
versity here. 


The conference, aimed at help- 
ing editors make the labor press 
more meaningful and _ interesting 
to readers, combined technical 
workshops on news writing and 
typography with sessions on state 
legislative and economic problems. 
The 50 participating editors also 
heard Thomas E. Harris, associate 
general counsel of the AFL-CIO, 
discuss the effects of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. 


Tom Simon, education director 
of Auto Workers Local 306, was 
elected president of the confer- 
ence and Aldo Vagnozzi, assist- 
ant editor of the Michigan AFL- 
CIO News, was chosen secretary- 
treasurer. 

Elected vice .presidents were Ted 
Ogar, editor of the Michigan AFL- 
CIO News; Hal DeLong, editor of 
Detroit Labor News; Henry Santie- 
stevan, editor of UAW Solidarity; 
June Payne, Papermakers & Paper- 
workers Local 1010; Andy Guyas, 


»{ UAW Local 771; Don Viano, 


UAW Local 51; and Cliff Parker, 


UAW Local 889. 


play in foreground, volunteer AF 


WHILE CHILDREN of family left homeless by Hurricane Audrey 


new home for family as part of mammoth “building bee” in Came- 
ron, La. Cooperative Red Cross-AFL-CIO project grew out of 1956 
disaster agreement between the two organizations. 


L-CIO building craftsmen build 


contract negotiations “is designed 


cut demands. 


labor movement,” Pres. H. E. Gilbert of the Locomotive Firemen 
has declared in an analysis of the industry’s work-rules and pay- 


Rail Proposals Aimed 
At Union ‘Submission’ 


“Every proposal” made by railroad management in the current 


to render impotent the railway 


Gilbert, writing in the BLFE’s’® 
monthly magazine, said industry’s 
attitude is summed up in the phrase 
which recurs throughout the de- 
mands served on the unions: “Man- 
— shall have the unrestricted 
right . 

What ‘management is seeking, 
he’ reported, is “complete sur- 
render by employes and a return 
to the days of submission when 
the ‘boss’ made up the rules and 
every worker followed them, or 
else. Here is the true import of 
the great ‘featherbedding’ cam- 
paign.” 

Gilbert said the railroads’ work 
rules proposals were so sweeping 
that some lower-level management 
negotiators told union representa- 
tives they could not discuss the 
proposals because they themselves 
did not know their full meaning. 

He said: “One personnel direc- 
tor told a general chairman (of the 
union) that the -notices eliminate 
everything between the front and 
back covers of our contract.” 

Public and employe safety would 
be sacrificed if the railroads were 
allowed to eliminate firemen from 
freight trains, Gilbert emphasized. 
He said “cost, not need,” would 


be management’s criterion. 


The BLFE president emphasized - 


that management’s pay proposals 
would mean a double wage slash 
for engine crews. 
the 15-cent-per-hour cut in pay 
the railroads have demanded of all 


In addition to 


their employes, firemen. and engi- 
neers would have to cover 60 per- 
cent more mileage to qualify for 
the “basic day’s work” which is 
used as a measurement of pay. 

In another action involving 
rail negotiations, the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association 
has sent out questionnaires to 
several hundred potential arbi- 
trators and fact-finders in an ef- 
fort to find out if the “jury” has 
been influenced by the industry’s 
multi-million dollar advertising 
and propaganda campaign. 

RLEA Pres. G. E. Leighty said 
if the survey shows that the fact- 
finding procedures of the Railway 
Labor Act have been “corrupted” 
by “management’s unprecedented 
advertising campaign,” the unions 
“will have to seek a new remedy 
for the problem of . . . obtaining 
a fair and just settlement of labor- 
management disputes in, our indus- 


try.” 


labor and industry leaders to 


strictions on strike votes. 


society.” 


Canadian Unions Propose ‘ 
High-Level Conference | 


Ottawa—The Canadian Labor Congress has called on high 
government leaders to convene a tripartite conference of in- 
dustry, labor and government officials to consider “positive” 
means for paving the way for better labor relations in Canada, 

The proposal is similar to one which AFL-CIO Pres, 
George Meany made in the United States last month, in which 
he urged Pres. Eisenhower to conycue a top-level meeting of 
“consider and develop guiding 
lines for just and harmonious labor-management relations.” 

The Canadian conference was urged by CLC Sec.-Treas, 
Donald MacDonald and was touched off by suggestions from 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce that the government 
enact tough anti-union legislation that would prohibit all 
strikes during the life of a contract and impose severe re- 


MacDonald warned that adoption of the chamber program 
‘would lead to labor-management conflict “unprecedented in 
this country,” and termed the chamber proposals an attempt 
to destroy “the basic freedoms of workers as a group in 
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Sales Frauds Bared: 


Labor Asks Action 
To Protect Buyer 


By Dave Perlman 


The Federal Trade Commission has prescribed a heavy dose of 

- skepticism as the consumer’s best protection against fraudulent 
sales schemes which. annually bilk the public of millions of dollars. 

~ “The gyp seller depends on the sucker buyer,” FTC Chairman 
Earl W. Kintner told a Conference on Public Deception to which 


the agency invited representatives ®— 


of consumer, education, labor and 
farm organizations. He. said edu- 
cation of the public in the tech- 
niques of “trickery in the market 
place” could make misleading sales 
pitches unprofitable as well as un- 
lawful. 


AFL-CIO Research Dir. Stanley 
Ruttenberg told the conference 
that public exposure of the more 
common types of fraud and mis- 
representation was only a partial 
answer to the problems of - con- 
sumer protection. 

He urged: 

@ A step-up in the enforce- 
ment activities —and enforce- 
ment budget—of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

@ Federat regulation and 

’ standards in areas such as activi- 
ties of employment agencies, 
correspondence schools, techni- 
cal training programs and other 
fields now largely left to inade- 
quate state legislation. 

@ “Serious consideration” for 
proposals to establish a cabinet- 
level Dept. of Consumers. 


FTC staff members briefed the| 


conference on “bait advertising” 
where a product which is not in- 
tended to be sold is advertised at 
a low price and the salesman’s job 
is to disparage the advertised prod- 
uct and talk the customer into 
buying a more expensive substi- 
tute. “In its most flagrant use,” 
the conference was told, “the bait 
product is ‘nailed to the floor’ and 
heaven help the salesman who sells 
pg 

FTC investigators warned of 
misleading advertising by retailers 
who compare the price they are 
charging with artificial “list prices” 
which are not the usual selling 
price of the product. But they 
emphasized that the FTC is vir- 
tually powerless to act against such 
retailers when interstate commerce 
is not involved. 


Consumers Union Pres. Colston 
E. Warne told the conference that 
widespread abuses of list prices 
began during the Korean conflict 
when the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion “yielded to manufacturer pres- 
sure and set ceilings that expressed 
on paper what manufacturers had 
hoped selling prices might become.” 
He added that “the germs of 
fictitious pricing feed lustily on 
‘fair trade’ pricing policies.” 
Job Openings Misrepresented 


Ruttenberg, speaking on misrep- 
resentation of employment oppor- 
tunities, specifically cited: 

@ Phony correspondence schools 

which promise big-paying jobs on 
completion of the course but which 
actually have no faculty and no 
placement service and provide no 
personal supervision. 
@ Phony ‘‘work-at-home”’ 
schemes whose common character- 
istic is that “they all require the 
individual to pay for equipment, 
materials, machines or instructions 
and then fail to live up to prom- 
ises either of paid compensation or 
of guaranteed markets for work 
products.” 

Ruttenberg emphasized that 
many of the victims of these 
promotions are retired workers 
trying to supplement their in- 
comes who can ill-afford the loss 
of their investment. 

The nation’s nearly 4 million 
unemployed, Ruttenberg declared, 
are tempting targets for promoters 
of fraudulent work and job oppor- 
tunity schemes. “When jobs are 
scarce and wages low, people will 
grasp at straws. One of the essen- 
tial remedies for phony jobs is real 
jobs,” he said. 

“Phony education thrives in the 
absence of genuine educational op- 
portunities,” Ruttenberg said, warn- 
ing that low standards of so-called 
technical schools are as much of a 
problem as illegal misrepresenta- 


tion. 


Contract Talks in 1960 


To Cover 4. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
covering 850,000 members of rail- 
road brotherhoods which began 
late in the year. 

The biggest new negotiations 
in 1960 will be in the aircraft and 
“missile industry, where agree- 
ments covering more than 600,- 
000 members of the Machinists 
and Auto Workers expire be- 
tween April and June. The two 
AFL-CIO unions, establishing an 
historic co-ordinating committee, 


have already firmed up all of | 


their demands except for the size 
of the wage increase that will be 
asked. : 

Later in the year, contracts cov- 
ering 220,000 members of five 
AFL-CIO affiliates employed by the 
two giants of the electrical equip- 
ment industry—General Electric 
Co. and Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.—expire within six weeks of 
each other. Involved in these ne- 
gotiations will be the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers; Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
IAM; UAW and Technical Engi- 
"neers. 

In an effort to oe bar- 
gaining efforts of these five unions, 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. has established a GE-West- 
inghouse Conference which cur- 
rently is polling the 220,000 union- 


Rees 


5 Million 
ists on their preferences for con- 
tract demands. 

Contracts between the Commun- 
ications Workers and nearly a score 
of telephone companies, including 
the Long Lines Dept. of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., expire 
between May and October. Nearly 
340,000 CWA members will be 
effected by these negotiations. 

Other major contract negotia- 
tions scheduled for 1960 include 
those of the Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America and the United 
Textile Workers in northern 
mills; apparel negotiations cov- 
ering more than 200,000 mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers and the Clothing Work- 
ers; and smaller pacts in the food 
products, anthracite mine and 
airline industries. 

The study listed 86 contracts— 
covering 1.3 million trade. unionists 
—which have 1960 wage — 
clauses. 

Deferred Pay Hikes Due 

Among the major agreements 
that do not expire in 1960, the 
bureau said, deferred wage in- 
creases are common, with at least 
2.6 million additional workers 
scheduled to receive pay increases 
in the coming year as the result 


of previous contract agreements. 


CHART SHOWING how drug industry lead all others in profits v was “prepared by staff of Senate 
anti-trust subcommittee from Federal Trade Commission reports. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and strength of the free peoples.” 
Meany said the task for America 
and its allies in 1960 will be to 
work toward “furthering lasting 
peace, freedom, social justice, and 
human well-being.” 
Because of the increased Soviet 
military and economic might, 
Meany said, “it is especially. im- 
perative for the free nations to be 
firm in purpose and flexible in 
their economic, political and ‘mili- 
tary policies.” He declared: 
“Despite all the Soviet bally- 
hoo and illusions in the free 
world about the domestic re- 
forms and peaceful intentions of 
post-Stalin Russia, the Soviet 


Labor Dept. 
Issues New 
Report Forms 


The Labor Dept.’s new Bureau 
of Labor-Management Reports has 
issued financial reporting forms for 
the more than 77,000 national and 
local unions required to file finan- 
cial reports under the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. 

These include a “long form” and 
a simplified short form on a single 
sheet of paper, the latter available 
for small unions and locals. 

The financial reports must be 
filed within 90 days after the close 
of union fiscal years which have 
ended since Sept. 14, the effective 
date of L-G. 

To qualify for the short form, a 
union must have gross annual re- 
ceipts of less than $20,000. It 
must also show that because of its 
size filing the nine-page long form 
“would substantially increase its 
operating costs or the burdens of 
its officers who hold other regular 
jobs.” 

The short form was developed 
to ease the burden for locals which 
have only a few hundred members 
and whose officers are unpaid and 
part-time. 

A committee of AFL-CIO sec- 
retary-treasurers worked closely 
with Labor Dept. officials in de- 
veloping the reporting forms. 

The AFL-CIO group plans to 
file an objection with the Labor 

Dept. to an item which remains 
in both the long and short forms. 

This requires a breakdown of 
direct and indirect payments to 
union officers and employes. The 
AFL-CIO group feels the break- 
down should not be required for 
employes, using the illustration of 
such directly-paid expenses as 
travel on an air travel card. 


Union and its partners and pup- 
pets continue to be rigidly totali- 
tarian at home and resolutely 
aggressive abroad. Actually, the 
more modern and streamlined 
methods employed by the Khrush- 
chev dictatorship are more un- 
principled than those employed 
by Stalin.” = - 

Meany ticked off a long list of 
aggressions by the Communists— 
including Chinese Communist vio- 
lation of the territorial integrity of 
India and Nepal and its challenge 
to Indonesian sovereignty; Russian 
Communist defiance of the United 
Nations in its continued occupa- 
tion of Hungary; and the Krem- 
lin’s “threat to the freedom of Ber- 
lin and democratic Germany.” 

The AFL-CIO, he declared, 
“welcomes every effort by our gov- 
ernment and its allies to negotiate 
a just and peaceful settlement of 
the pressing international problems. 
But negotiations at the summit, or 
any other level, are only a means 
to an end and not an end in them- 
selves. Negotiations conducted 
with a view of appeasing aggres- 
sion would only lead to still more 
aggression and eventually to a 
world war which is unthinkable in 


Steel Fund Support 
Urged by Schnitzler 


Continued rank-and-file support of the Steelworkers Defense 


Fund is essential if the 500,000 


management’s concerted “anti-labor drive,”» AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas, 
William F. Schnitzler told the financial officers of 80 affiliates at a 
special session of the AFL-CIO Conference of Secretary-Treasurers, 


Meany Rallies United Labor 
For ‘Year of Victory’ in 1960 


its horrors and destruction.” 

As laber faces 1960, Meany 
declared, it pledges its full re- 
sources to help America “provide 
the free world with effective, pos- 
itive leadership for expanding 
and strengthening the area of 
human freedom and social prog- ~ 
ress.” 

The domestic and intucnaliaiel 
battles which lie ahead, the AFL- 
CIO president counseled, “will not 
be quickly or easily won.” But, 
he continued, “sustained by un- 
shakeable faith in the justice of our 
cause and united in the conviction 
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that no force can prevent human ai 


progress, we can and will prevail.” 


USWA members are to weather 


“All indications point to the fact® 


that the Steelworkers will be forced 
to go out on strike again” after a 
Taft-Hartley injunction expires 
Jan. 26, Schnitzler told the con- 
ference, because of steel manage- 
ment’s determined drive to “break 
down the work rules areas in col- 
lective bargaining.” 

Schnitzler described the Steel- 
workers Defense Fund, estab- 
lished by unanimous vote of the 
AFL-CIO General Board in Sep- 
tember, as a “pioneering effort,” 
noting that “for the first time in 
the history of either the AFL or 
the CIO, we are supporting an or- 
ganization because it is carrying 
out the fight of the entire labor 
movement.” 

The AFL-CIO official warned 
that the railroad brotherhoods will 
be the next to feel the effects of 
the growing anti-union drive, and 
that other unions “are experiencing 
the same hardened attitude,” 

He reminded the  secretary- 


treasurers that the fund was es- 


tablished in such a way that the 
portion not expended to help 
USWA members would be avail- 
able to aid other unions faced with 
similar attacks. 

The conference, headed by 
Sec.-Treas. Toney Gallo of the 
Cement Workers, heard detailed 
analyses of the reporting and 
financial requirements imposed 
on affiliates and local unions by 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. 


Gen. Counsel J. Albert Woll re- 
ported to the conference on the 
problems encountered by a special . 
committee named by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany to work with 
the Labor Dept. in drafting report- 
img procedures. 

Serving on the committee, be-- 
sides Woll, were Sec.-Treas. Wik 
liam Pachler of the Utility Work- 
ers; Sec, Joseph D. Keenan of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Sec.-Treas. Desmond 
Walker of the Rubber Workers; 
and Gallo, — 
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